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Written for the Youth’s Companion. 
FASHIONABLE FOLLY. 

The Turkish females would consider this lady’s 
dress a very improper one. They put on, first, a 
piece of fine muslin which covers the head down 
to the eyebrows; in some cases, another, as trans- 
parent as air, which covers the face trom the nose 
down, and conceals the neck and bosom. Then 
they wear one or two fine and rich vests, open at 
the breast, which is hid by the aforesaid transpa- 
rent veil. Loose trousers, gathered above the 
hips and below the knees; a rich sash, passing 
several times around the waist, then yellow mo- 
rocco boots, which reach to the calf of the leg, and 
yellow slippers; a long silk garment, with sleeves 


to strike back. Just as she was about to give the 
blow, the teacher caught her eye, and said to her 
—‘‘ My dear, you had better kiss him.” 

In a moment, the little girl’s feelings all chang- 
ed. She threw her little arms around her brother’s 
neck and began to kiss him. He began to cry, 
and the tears rolled down his cheeks. The little 
sister wiped them off, and tried to comfort him, 
and the more she kissed him, wiped his tears and 
tried to comfort him, the harder he cried. A kiss 
for a blow! This is overcoming evil with good. 
That little boy was cautious how he struck his 
sister again.— Buffalo Spectator. 
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From the New England Review. 
THE WIFE. 
«1 have been with thee in thy hour 


be Of glory and of bliss— 


Doubt not its memory’s living power 
To-strengthen me through this.”’ 

She was a beautiful girl, when I first saw her. 
She was standing up at the side of her lover at the 
marriage altar. She was slightly pale—yet ever 
and anon, as the ceremony proceeded, a faint tinge 
of crimson crossed her beautiful cheek, like the 





falling to the ancles; and over all a full cloak, of 
the finest broadcloth, trailing on the ground, with 
a square cape of equal length and long sleeves. 
This with a multitude of massive gold bracelets, 
rings, chains, and a profusion of jewels, and 
you have a tolerably fair picture of a Turkish 
Jady of rank. 

Their dress is a great incumbrance to them in 
walking. The cloak is always dropping off one 
shoulder or the other; then it has to be hitched 
up; by the time it is fixed, off comes a slipper; in 
stooping to see where that is, (for they cannot 
look down without stooping, from the quantity of 
clothing which interferes between their eyes and 
the ground,) off drops the cloak from their shoul- 
ders; now both arms and hands are required to 
draw it on, which they do by catching hold of the 
sides of the cloak and throwing their arms open 
in an elevated direction—thus exposing all their 
finery and under garments. When you see a 
Turkish lady walking, it appears as if she had as 
much as she could do to keep herself together. 

What a tyrant Fashion is, the world over. 
She pinches our toes and waists, orders us to wear 
silk stockings and thin shoes in cold and wet 
weather, and small bonnets in summer, when we 
need large ones to keep off the burning sun. To- 
day she sends us a sleeve like a balloon—-tomorrow 
one so tight that the arm can hardly be squeezed 
into it. 

How foolish it appears, when we think of it a 
moment, to make oneself such a slave; and how 
many there are who would prefer being uncomfor- 
table tu being unfashionable. If our dress is clean 
and neat we need think no more about it. Sensi- 
ble people will not judge of our character by the 
cut of a coat, the shape of a bonnet, or the dimen- 
sions of a sleeve. Those people who consider 
such things of first rate importance, are acquain- 
tances that are not worth our forming, for they 
will never do us any good. 

Ee 
Returning Good for Evil. 

I went into a school of little children in B——. 
While talking to the school, a wicked little boy, 
6 years old, doubled up his fist and struck his little 
sister, sitting by him, 4 years old, on her head. 
She, in the true spirit of war, doubled up her fist 





reflection of a sunset cloud upon the clear waters 
of a quiet lake. Her lover, as he clasped her deli- 
cate hand within his own, gazed on her for a mo- 
ment with unmingled admiration, and the warm 
and eloquent blood played upon his cheek, shadow- 
ing at intervals his manly forehead, and, ‘‘ melting 
into beauty on his lips,” 

‘* He stood in the pride of his youth—a fair form, 

With his feelings yet noble, his spirit yet warm— 

An eagle to shelter the dove with his-wing, 

An elm where the light twining tendrils might cling!’ 

And they gave themselves to cne another; and 
every heart blessed them as they went their way, 
rejoicing in their love. 

Years passed on, and again I saw those lovers. 
They were seated together where the light of a 
summer sunset stole through the half-closed and 
crimson curtains, lending a richer tint to the deli- 
cate carpeting, and the exquisite embellishments 
of the rich and gorgeous apartment. Time had 
slightly changed them in outward appearance.— 
The girlish buoyancy of the young wife had indeed 
given place to the grace of perfect womanhood, 
and her lip was somewhat paler, and a faint line 
of care was slightly perceptible upon her beautiful 
brow. Her husband’s brow too was marked 
somewhat more deeply than his years might war- 
rant—anxiety, ambition, and pride, had gone over 
it, and left their traces upon it—a silver hue was 
mingling with the darkness of his hair, which be- 
came thinned around his temple almost to baldness. 
He was reclining on the splendid ottoman, with 
his face half hid by his hand, as if he feared that 
the deep and troubled thoughts which oppressed 
him were visible upon his features. 

‘* Edward, you are ill to night ”—said his wife 
in a low, sweet, and half-inquiring voice, as she 
laid her hands upon his own, 

The husband roused himself from his attitude 
slowly, and a slight frown knit his brow. ‘‘I am 
not ill,” he said somewhat abruptly, and he folded 
his arms upon his bosom, as if he wished no inter- 
ruption of his evidently bitter thoughts. 

Indifference from those we love is terrible to 
the sensitive bosom. It is as if the sun of heaven 
refused his wonted cheerfulness, and glared down 
upon us with a cold, dim, and foreboding glance. 
It is dreadful to feel that the only being of our 








love refuses to ask our sympathy—that he broods 


over feelings which he scorns or fears to reveal— 
dreadful to watch the convulsing features and the 
gloomy brow—the indefinable shadows of hidden 
emotion—the involuntary sighs of a sorrow in 
which we are forbidden to participate, and whose 
character we cannot know. 

The wife essayed once more. ‘‘ Edward,” she 
said slowly, mildly, and affectionately, ‘‘ that time 
has been when you were willing to confide your 
secret joys to one, who has never, I trust, betray- 
ed your confidence. Why, then, my dear Ed- 
ward, is this cruel reserve? You are troubled, and 
yet refuse to tell me the cause.” 

Something of kindness softened for an instant 
the cold severity of the husband’s features, but it 
passed away, and a bitter smile was his reply. 

Time passed on and the twain were separated 
from each other. The husband sat gloomy and 
alone in the damp cell of a dungeon. He had fol- 
lowed ambition as his God, and had fallen in his 
high career. He had mingled with men whom 
his heart loathed—he had sought out the fierce 
and wronged spirits of his land, and had breathed 
into them the madness of revenge. He had fanned 
rebellion to a flame, which had been quenched in 
human blood. He had fallen—miserably fallen— 
and had been doomed to die the death of a traitor. 

It was his last night of life. The morrow was 
the day appointed for his execution. He saw the 
sun sink behind the green hills of the West, as he 
sat by the dim grate of his dungeon with a feeling 
of unutterable horror. He felt that it was the 
last sun that would set to him. It would cast its 
next level and sunset rays upon his grave—upon 
the grave of a dishonered traitor! 

The door of his dungeon opened, and a light 
form entered and threw herself in his arms. The 
softened light of sunset fell upon the pale brow 
and wasted cheek of his once beautiful wife. 

‘*Edward—my dear Edward,” she said, ‘‘ I 
have come to save you. I have reached you after 
a thousand difficulties, and I thank God that my 
purpose is nearly accomplished.” 

Misfortune had -softened the proud heart of 
manhood, and as the husband pressed his pale 
wife to his bosom a tear trembled on his eyelash. 
**T have not deserved this kindness,” he murmur- 
ed in the choked tones of convulsive agony. 

‘* Edward,” said his wife in an earnest, but 
faint and low voice, which indicated extreme and 
fearful debility, “we have not a moment to lose. 
By an exchange of garments you will be enabled 
to pass unnoticed. Haste, or we may be too late. 
Fear nothing for me: I am a woman, and they 
will not injure me for my efforts in behalf of a hus- 
band dearer than life itself.” 

‘* But Margaret,” said the husband, ‘‘ you look 
sadly ill, you cannot breathe the.air of this dread- 
ful cell.’” 

‘*Oh, speak not of me, my dearest Edward,” 
said the devoted woman. ‘‘I can endure every 
thing for your sake. Haste, Edward—haste, and 
all will be well,”—as she aided with a trembling 
hand to disguise the proud form of her husband in 
a female garb. 

‘* Farewell, my love, my preserver,”’—whispered 
the husband in the ear of his disguised wife, as the 
officer sternly reminded the supposed lady that the 
time allotted for her visit had expired. ‘‘ Fare- 
well—we shall meet again,” responded his wife, 
and the husband passed out unsuspected, and es- 
caped the enemies of his life. 

They did meet again; that wife and husband; 
but only as the dead may meet in the awful com- 
munings of another world. Affection had borne 





up her exhausted spirit, until the last great purpose 
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of her exertions was accomplished in the safety of 
her husband, and when the bell tolled on the mor- 
row, and the prisoner’s cell was opened, the 
guards found wrapt in the habiliments of their des- 
tined victim, the pale but beautiful corpse of the 
devoted Wire. 
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From the Episcopal.Recorder. 
AFFECTING NARRATIVE OF THE CONVERSION 
AND DEATH OF A YOUNG FEMALE. 
BY SARAH E. SEAMAN. 

4A young lady in attending on divine service 
had her mind arrested by these words, ‘‘ the heart 
is deceitful above all things and desperately 
wicked.”—She. pondered many days upon their 
meaning; she could not.understand how her heart 
could be wicked; when she did not remember to 
have indulged a-sinful thought: but she was of an 
unsuspicious temper, and too innocent to disbelieve 
the words of the preacher. She said, ‘‘I can- 
not conceive that my heart is wicked, but, perhaps 
it is deceitful and~ hides its wickedness from me: 
how shall [ detect. it?” “She attended again and 
again at the same church, in hopes that she might 
be able to discover the true state of her heart: 
but the preacher knew not her peculiar case, and 
gave no clue to the discovery of the wickedness 
she desired to be made sensible of. She had a 
brother, kind and affectionate, but gay and thought- 
less. He had ever been her confidant and com- 
panion. Left to his care in her childhood, she 
loved him more than all the world beside; and 
she herself possessed the warmest affections of his 
leart, and accompanied by that jealous watchful- 
ness which a virtuous brother exercises over a 
beloved and unprotected sister. 

This brother noticed her sadness, and on learn- 


ing that her mind was oppressed by the fear of 


divine wrath, he first tried the force of ridicule, 
hut her tears checked him. He then attempted to 
reason with her, and asked if her heart could ac- 
cuse her of any wrong? ‘‘No,” said she, ‘‘ my 
heart does not accuse me, because it is deceitful 
and desperately wicked.” ‘‘ How know you,” in- 
quired the brother, ‘‘ that it is wicked, if it does 
not accuse you?” -‘‘ Because,” said she, ‘it 
is deceitful, and: deceit implies wickedness. ” 
‘‘Well,” said the brother ‘‘ what evidence have 
you of its deceit?”’ -She reflected for a moment, 
and then said, ‘‘ your question has awakened in 
my mind an evidence before unthought of; my 
heart has revelled in the delights of this world; it 


has lulled me to repose without hinting that eter- 
Why has it not said, prepare 
Is that heart to be trusted 
which only cares for a life, uncertain even of to- 
morrow— a life where joys last but a moment, 


nity might be near! 
to meet your God? 


and afflictions themselves are not long?” 


The brother used every argument: brought gay 
companions to converse with her, but all was in 
Her health, which had always been deli- 
cate, and for some time past unusually so, suffered 
severely from her own troubled conscience, and 
rom the importunities of her brother, who had an 
This young 
man was at one time, absent for a few days, and 


vain, 


avowed hatred to religious women. 


his sister spent that interval in reading her Bible. 
On his return he was shocked at her appearance; 
he endeavored to wrest the Bible from her hands; 
but she clasped it still closer. ‘* Never,” said 
she, ‘‘ never will I part from this precious book, 
‘or it has shown me the. wickedness, the deep sin 
of my heart.” ‘‘ And what sin,” said the brother, 
‘« has that wonderful book made known to you?” 
‘* It has shown me,” she replied, ‘‘-that.I was born 
in sin, born under condemnation; not an heir of 
glory, but an heir of divine wrath. That Christ, 
the Son of God, seeing my helpless and lost con- 
dition, came into the world and suffered the pen- 
alty due for my sins, that I through his righteous- 
ness might be saved.” ‘* Then why not be saved,” 
asked the brother, ‘‘ if he has suffered the penalty 





him,” ‘* How do you know,” said he, ‘‘ that you 
are not reconciled to him?’’—She calmly replied, 
‘* for once my heart speaks the truth; it tells me 
it is full of enmity against the holy One. My Sa- 
viour demands a broken and a contrite spirit, but 
alas! I have no such offering to make to a pure 
and righteous God. O! my dear, dear brother, 
my Savior is always in view; but no smile from 
his countenance beams on me; _a cloud intervenes 
to hide his face; I can do nothing. acceptable in 
his sight; I am only capable of sinning.” 

The brother was exasperated. ‘‘ And all this 
has come,” said he, ‘‘ of hearing a vile preacher. 
Sister, give me the Bible; return again to your 
proper senses; for be assured, you have done 
nothing for which God will cast you off.”—‘‘ He 
will cast me off,” said she, ‘‘ for my total unwor- 
thiness; but the Bible I must read, although in it, 
I find only my condemnation.”” She then opened 
the book and read, ‘‘ To-day, if ye will hear his 
voice, harden not your heart.” ‘‘ O, my brother,” 
said she, ‘‘ leave me alone to mourn over my al- 
ready hardened heart!” The brother withdrew, 
deeply afflicted for his sister; but the unrighteous 
know not how to comfort each other. For seve- 
ral days, whenever he visited her, he found her in 
tears. ‘*The Almighty,” said she, ‘‘ hides him- 
self from me. Oh! that I knew how to come into 
his presence!” 

She was at last confinedto her bed. The com- 
plaints, which had for some time been hngerifig 
about her, were rapidly terminating into a con- 
sumption. The brother was inexpressibly grieved ; 
still believed, that could her mind be withdrawn 
from religious impressions, she would recover. 
He called in a physician, who had been the friend 
of his father, and who was an elderly and godly 
man; to him he confided the care of her body, 
while he took upon himself to arrange the con- 
cerns of her mind. 

One day he was setting before her her pure and 
spotless life; her undeviating morality and the 
estimation in which she was held by all who knew 
ner. ‘ Alas!” said she, ‘‘my morality cannot 
save me; the estimation of the world cannot save 
me; eternity is opening before me; and where, 


the everlasting God?” ‘‘ Fly to the arms of the 
Saviour,” said the aged physician, (who had enter- 
ed the room unperceived, and heard her exclama- 
tion) ‘‘ fly to the Saviour, his grace is sufficient 
for you.” The poor girl raised her tearful eyes 
to heaven, as if she would seek the face of that 
Saviour, who was able and willing to save her. 
‘* Will he take me as I am?” said she. ‘‘ He 
will,” said the physician, ‘‘not by your own 


‘* Sir,” said the brother, ‘‘ from this moment J 


> 


kept you at a distance. 


them white as wool.” 


left the room. . 

The shades of night had now gathered round 
the bed of sickness; a few embers glimmered on 
the hearth; and a pale lamp on the floor shone 
with that peculiarly uncertain and melancholy 
light, which gives an air of pious solemnity to the 
chamber of the invalid; which checks the footstep 
in its sound, and sinks the voice to a whisper. 

The brother took his seat by the bed-side of his 
beloved sister; and desiring the nurse to lie down, 
said he would watch during the. first part of the 
night. Fearing he had been too abrupt with the 
physician, he began to speak in a soothing tone. 
The sister, with an affectionate smile, took his 
hand, placed it upon her pillow and laying her 
cheek upon it, appeared quietly to listen.. Seein 
her Bible lie by her, he said, ‘‘I believe that book 











for you?” ‘‘ Because,” said she, ‘‘ my heart is 
enmity against God, and I am not reconciled to 


contains an excellent code of moral laws, and | 
am sure my dear sister has never transgressed 





oh! where skall I fly to hide me from the frown of 


righteousness, but by his blood are ye saved.” 


dismiss you from your attentions on my sister; had 
I known that you were a preacher, I should have 
The good old man went 
td the bedside of the patient, took her hand and 
said, ‘‘ look unto Jesus and you shall live; and 
though your sins be as scarlet, he shall make 
Then raising his eyes to 
heaven he prayed, ‘‘ Saviour, receive this lamb 
into thine own bosom,” and bursting into tears he 
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= ofthem. I hope that hereafter, 
pleasure in reading it together, especi 

parts of it as may be useful in gilding — 
life, without being-terrified by such passages et 
are mysterious and incomprehensible re D “i 
that I agree with you, and am willing to seed i 
with you, and to become a Christian as far as . 
necessary; I hope we shall again see you eee. 
ful and happy.” After adding that he had resolys 
ed to attend regularly upon divine worship; and 
assuring her that she had nothing to fear from 
God, he remained for some time in silence: then 
bending over her, and seeing her in a sweet and 
tranquil slumber, he retired to his own room, hich 
ly satisfied with the part he had acted. tia 
The earliest light of the next morning found him 
again by her hed-side. The lily of death was on 
her cheek, but a celestial brightness sat in her 
eye: he marked the change, but ignorant of the 
cause, said, ‘‘ you are happier, my sister, you 
have risen above your fears.” ‘I am truly 
happy,” said the dying girl, ‘‘ I have risen above 
my fears, for I can now trust in my Redeemer." 
The brother stooped to reassure her, but started 
back exclaiming, Oh! my sister, my sister is dead! 
The sweet and gentle spirit had indeed passed the 
bounds of mortality: and that brother, when in the 
seventieth year of his age, after having, for near 
forty years been a faithful minister of the gospe, 
of Christ, related these circumstances to the writer 


we shall have 
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Written for the Youth’s Companion. 
THE ORPHAN, 

I have long been a reader of the Youth’s Com- 
panion, both for my own pleasure, and that I might 
know what are the advantages which are put into 
the hands of children to gain knowledge of divine 
things. I have generally been gratified with the 
perusal, and have often wished to communicate 
something to its pages that might interest and profit 
its little readers: and while so many abler pens 
and better hearts are engaged in the important 
task, perhaps, even this Camaite effort may be 
deemed presumptous. 

I am desirous that the dear children who read 
this paper should realize the blessings they enjoy 
above thousands of children, even in this Christian 
land. Thousands who have never seen‘ its pre- 
cious contents, or even known that a little paper 
was published on purpose to teach children about 
the love of Jesus Christ. 

And I wish particularly to tell these dear ones 
what a great blessing their Father in heaven has 
bestowed upon them in giving them pious parents. 
Did any of you, my little friends, ever think what 
a good thing it is to have parents who think about 
your souls? who pray to God every day that he 
would forgive your sins, and give you new hearts, 
and make you holy, as Jesus Christ is holy? And 
did any of you ever think what a dreadful thing it 
would be if your dear father and mother were 
wicked, and did not pray to God, or read their 
Bible, but loved brandy and rum and gin, and 
taught you to love it too? Oh! I have known a 
great many such children, and my heart has al- 
most bled for them, and if I could tell you about 





them your hearts would bleed too! 
little girl, in particular, of whom I shall tell you; 
and I wish you to compare her situation with your 
own, and then ask yourselves this question, ‘‘ who 
has made us to differ?” 

This little girl whose. name was Anne M. was 
an only daughter, and she had but one brother. 
When she was quite young she was as happy 5 
Her father was engaged in 
a very good business, so that they did not want for 
any of the comforts of life, and her mother loved 
her and took care of her. 
was not satisfied with the good things which God 
had given her, but resorted to those things for 
comfort which wicked men have invented. She 
began -the dreadful practice of drinking brandy, 
gin and rum, and more than that, she gave it to 
her children, and learned them to love it too. 


other little children. 


But this poor woman 
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made rapid progress in her downward course, and 


goon became a loathsome drunkard. The father, 





the father, smiling at his daughter’s simplicity. 


who at first was grieved and distressed at his wife’s | The conversation here ended. 


conduct, soon united with her in evil habits, and 


like her became a confirmed drunkard. 
or Anne was dreadfully neglected. 


had nothing to eat from morning till night, and |te which she was excessively attached. 
then perhaps, only a potatoe, or a crust of bread. 
Her clothes hung in tatters about her shivering 


pody, and her little feet were stiff and purple with|this was its name,) was suddenly taken sick. 


the cold. But these drunken parents thought 


aothing of all this, but often sent her out with two | tears over it when it died on her pillow, in her lap. 


or three cents, to procure more of that, which 
They did not send 
her to school, either on the sabbath or week day. | or trouble. 
They did not teach her to read the Bible or to 
pray to God for those things they never did them- 
selves. But the course of the drunkard is often 
This wretched woman was brought 
down upon a sick bed and some kind lady took 


made them all so miserable. 


very short! 


Anne away from their miserable abode to spend a} Why do you grieve so?” 


few weeks with her. 


than her comfortless home. This was a grea 


During this time the mother 
died, and then Anne was carried immediately to | love my squirrel?” 
the almshouse, it being a far more suitable place 


** Yes.” 


grief and mortification, for although she was made | ‘‘ Yes.” 


more comfortable than she had been, yet being 
eight years old, she knew that she was now ato Mr. 
Although she had had so little of a 


pauper. 





«« Well, I was going to sell my pretty squirrel 


I’ve got, if I can get half adollar?” ‘‘ Yes,” said its head, and taken one after another from its 


bosom, until mother and child were left alone. 
But they had a Protector—an Almighty Friend. 


Almost every child has some toy of which he/|In “all time of their prosperity,” in the hour of 
Now, |is peculiarly fond. Harriet’s tey was a beautiful, 
Often she 


health and happiness, they had sought a better 


tame grey squirrel, which she had brought up, and| country, even an heavenly, and had laid up for 
It would | themselves those ‘‘ true riches,’’ which were avail- 

eat from her hand, attend her in her rambles, and | able in the day of temporal poverty. 

sleep on her pillow. The pretty little Jenny, (for 


When Louisa saw that her mother must be de- 
prived of her usual comforts, and that their slender 


Harriet nursed it with every care, and shed many | income could barely yield them the necessaries of 


life, with the simple energy of a Christian woman, 


Her father endeavored, in vain, to console her—|she sought how she could make the best practicat 
assuring her that Jenny was now insensible to pain | application of the talents snd education with which 
‘« The end of its life had arrived, and|she had been blessed. 
it is now no more; but when my little daughter | successfully engaged in teaching in a neighboring 
comes to die, if she is a good girl, her immortal school. 
spirit will only leave this world, to wing its way to| for the exercise of all her patience, but for two 
a world happier than this. Be comforted, my | years she was happy, very happy, in its perform- 
daughter, or you will make your father unhappy.|ance. At-the end of her second year's labors she 


In ashort time she was 


It was a:laborious work, and often called 


was laid upon the bed of sickness. Her disease 


‘« Father,” said the weeping child, ‘‘ did. I not | was severe, and a violent cough racked her feeble 
‘Did you not say | frame, but still she was calm and cheerful, and 
I might sell any thing I had for half a dollar, and|though the brightness of her eye told a tale of 
t'send a Testament to the heathen children?” | speedy dissolution, it also spoke of a high hope 


beyond the grave. 
As winter approached, her symptoms became 


, who was to give me half a dollar for | more alarming, and as a last earthly resort, her 
it, and I was going to send a Testament to the | mother determined upon trying a sea voyage and 


mother’s care, still she loved her more than any|heathen; but now my Jenny is dead.” She/|a southern climate. 


one else, and when she spoke of her death, she | ceased,—sobs choked her utterance. 
cried exceedingly. She had not seen her father 
since she was taken away by the lady, nor did she 


know where he and her little brother were. This 
too, made her very unhappy. Soon, however 


> 


the miserable man was induced to take shelter in| or three Testaments to the heathen instead of one 


the almshouse, not knowing that his little daughter 
I cannot describe to my |= 
dear readers the scene that took place when poor 


was there before him. 


{S. S. Visiter. 





SABBATH SOHOOL. 








Anne met her father; they can well imagine that a 


tears of joy, and grief, and shame, were shed 
A few days after 
this meeting, the unhappy father was himself 
Here, again, was a scene 
The 
little brother had joined his father and sister in 
their place of refuge, so that Anne had one fellow 
But I shall never forget their agony 
and grief when they saw the remains of their last 
parent laid in the tomb. They were now orphans, 
destitute of every thing and dependent on public 


abundantly on that occasion. 


taken sick and died! 
distressing enough to break one’s heart! 


mourner. 


From the Episcopal Recorder. 


AT SEA. 


‘« The sea that gives the bier no flowers, 
Makes moan above her grave.” 


charity. The people who had the care of them atean, which Gy Sapa ae @ tow dove to seach. 


were very kind, and did every thing they could . . A 
to cantias their tender hearts ak oon almost day & the cabin et Sey-stees. 
broken with grief. But He who is the Father of 
the fatherless, and the protector of the orphan did 
not leave this little girl long to be a pauper. He 


put it into the hearts of some kind people to take a aa So eo 


her into their family, to adopt her as their own 

child, to send her to the sabbath and the week-day 

school; and I hope they are trying to train her up 
M.B. 


for heaven. B.S. 


‘* A wildering maze 
Where she has tracked ten thousand ways.’’ 


pondent, M. B. 8. We should be happy to hear from her often, as were some who were blessed with pious parents 


we think her walks of benevolence will furnish her with many in- 
cidents, which will be interesting to our numerous young readers.} | present, and to be daily sought by them whether 
they were at home or abroad, at sea or on land; 
and every morning and evening you would see/|teenth chapter of St. John’s gospel. 
their sainted mother take them by the hand, and| dear mother,” she faintly added, ‘‘ will you read 
| quietly closing the door of the confined state room, | to me our favorite hymn, ‘‘ God moves in a myste- 

bend with them and join in their humble, childish | rious way?”’ 
‘‘ Father,” said little Harriet, after listening a| Petition. 


long time to the conversation, ‘‘ father, do these |r laugh of man, and it was refreshing to hear 





A BEAUTIFUL INCIDENT. 
Sabbath evening Mr. 


friend. ‘Their conversation was upon the exertion 
now making for the heathen. 





little heathen children wish to learn to read th 
Testament?” 


** Many of them are very anxious for this;— 
and all would be anxious, did they know its value.” 


was at the house of a 


e|their infant supplication rising up amidst the din 
the bustle and profanity of a ship’s crew. 
One of the most interesting groups among thi 


The father 
was silent,—a tear stood in his eye,—he put ajher parent, though she felt at the time that the 
silver dollar into his daughter’s hand, aud the| decree had gone forth, and that change of place 
sweet child dried her tears, being consoled that|could only add a few more to her days of suf- 
,|Jenny’s death, would be the means of sending two | fering. 


LAST HOURS OF A SUNDAY SCHOOL TEACHER 


In the spring of 1831, a large packet ship sailed 
from one of our southern ports, with fair winds 
and full-spread sails, filled with passengers who 
were leaving the dry sands and warm atmosphere 
of the south, and looking forward with eager anti- 
cipation tothe rich green fields of the northern 


A great variety of persons were assembled cach 
There were the 
gay and careless, just entering life, and treading 
lightly and fearlessly along its path, and there 
were the old and thoughtful, looking back upon 


There were little children there too—dear little 
children—the sweetest objects in this world when 


( We are much obliged, by the above favor of our new Corres- found in the fold of Jesus Christ. Among these that of the suffering Louisa. 


and had been taught that God was every where 


mixed company, was a mother and daughter, who 


Louisa affectionately submitied to.the wishes of 


1| Withthe first breathings of spring, Louisa turn- 
ed her eyes homewards. The soft southern air 
had for atime refreshed her languid frame, and 
for the first few weeks she seemed better; but it 
did not last, and she soon began to grow weaker 
every day, until she was at length confined con- 
stantly to her bed. She was borne to the vessel 
and placed in her narrow berth, and there her 
wakeful mother supported her aching head, and 
repeated to her from the Word of God those 
precious promises to the dying believer.—Lo, I 
am with you always, even unto the end. Fear not, I 
am with thee. When thou walkest through the valley 
of the shadow of death thy rod and thy staff, they 
comfort me. 

The weather had been fine, the sea smooth, and 
the wind fair, and the vessel rode majestically over 
the broad Atlantic, as if it despised its roaring and 
could master its roughest wave. But the third day 
a black cloud appeared near the horizon. The 
white canvass soon disappeared, and the vessel 
prepared to weather the storm. It increased with 
fearful violence and rapidity, and soon the foam 
dashed angrily over the vessel, and seemed almost 
to threaten its immediate destruction, 

A scene of confusion and terror followed, but 
amidst it all there was one calm bosom. It was 
During the night she 
»| had been gradually sinking, and now, at this fear- 
ful crisis, her last moments seemed near. She 
was conscious of it, and asked her mother to read 
once more to her the opening verses of the four- 
** And now, 


It is one I have always loved, and 


The little ones feared neither the smile | when I left my Sunday scholars I requested them 


to learn it to repeat to me when I first met them. 
, | God has ordered that I should not meet them here. 
But let me hear those sweet verses once more be- 
| fore I go where all will be be made plain.” 

Her mother not being able to repeat the verses 


** But, father, have they all got Testaments, if > aga to be alone and distinct from every one| from memory, and the darkness making it impossi- 
e 


they did know how to read?” 


«No, my dear, few of them, only, ever heard | Upon deck, nor come to the table with the othe 


about the Testament,—about God,—or about 


Christ!” 


_ ‘© Will half a dollar buy one Testament for on 
little heathen girl?” ‘* It will.” 


**O!” sighed the little Harriet, ‘‘ how I wish 


had halfa dollar! Father, may [, sell any thing 


[| and she a widow.” 








passengers, but day and night the mother was seen 
sitting beside her child who was wasted by disease|had heard the conversation, ‘‘ Mother, I know 


e| and suffering. She was a young person, perhaps|‘ God moves in a mysterious way,’ may I say it to 
eighteen years old, ‘‘ the only child of her mother, | the lady?” 


se. They did not mingle with the gay circles|ble for her to read them, she could not comply 


r| with her daughter’s dying request. 
‘* Mother,” said a little girl of eight years, who 


And the child of the Sunday-school 








Their home was in Pennsyl-| stole to the side of the dying believer, and putting 
vania, where Providence had bereft their family of' her little hand within hers, repeated in the melting 
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Youth 6 Companion. 


















tones of early childhood, the sweet verses of the 
pious Cowper. : 

‘* God bless you, daughter,” murmured Louisa, 
afid she closed her eyes, her breathing grew more 
and more faint—at length it ceased entirely, and 
she slept to wake no more until the summons shall 
go forth for sea and land to give up their dead. 

Thus the last moments of her earthly existence 
were unexpectedly and sweetly soothed by the 
sound of her own favorite hymn which had been 
learnt at a Sunday-school. 





NATURAL HISTORY. 
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INGENIOUS MODE OF DESTROYING A BEAR. 
{Extract from the Journal ofa Traveller.) 


During our halt (in. the Himalya mountains) a 
circumstance occurred which I confess I feel no 
little pleasure at having the opportunity of record- 
ing, as it is highly characteristic of the skill of 
the mountaineers, in baffling the ferocious propen- 
sities of those animals by which they are so per- 
petually threatened with mischief. 1 had entered 
a deep dell with my gun, accompanied by two hill 
men, in order to try if I could not succeed in kill- 
ing some jungle fowl, which are here tolerably 
abundant, though so wild as to render it a matter 
of no common difficulty to get nearthem. Aftera 
long and fatiguing walk, we ascended with some 
toil, a very sudden abruption of the mountain, and 
when upon gaining the summit, which overhung a 
precipice, a bear started from a recess in the 
neighboring covert, and advanced evidently with 
sinister intentions towards us. I was about to fire 
though my gun was only loaded with large shot, 
when one of my highland guides metioned me to 
desist, giving me to understand, by significant ges- 
ticulations (for I understood his language but very 
indifferently) that he would attack the enemy un- 
armed; and from the coolness and dexterity with 
which he commenced operations, I could not per- 
suade myself to doubt of a favorable issue, in spite 
of difficulties which seemed to defy its accomplish- 
ment. Almost upon the extreme edge of the 
precipice stood a tall tree with strong vertical 
branches, apparently of the character though not 
the form, of the mountain ash, being very tough 
and elastic. The hillman approached the bear, 
and by exciting it, withdrew his intentions from 
me towards himself. The exasperated beast im- 
mediately made him the object of attack, when the 
man adroitly sprang on the tree, as nimbly follow- 
ed by the bear. The former having reached the 
upper branches, he quickly slipped a strong cord 
over the top of the limb on which he stood; at 
the same time dropping the reverse end upon the 
ground. This was instantly seized by his com- 
panion, who pulling with all his strength, drew 
the point of the bough downward, until the branch 
projected nearly in a horizontal line from the stem; 








EDITORIAL. 








A DREAM. 

I dreamed that I was walking near a Burying 
ground. It was that on Boylston street, Boston, 
where the men employed by the City authorities are 
taking down the old tombs and removing the coffins 
into the new tombs near the inner wall. A small 
new coffin lay on the ground, with a lock attached to 
it, and the key tied to the handle. I took the key and 
raised the lid of the coffin. There lay a beautiful in- 
fant; and while I was looking at it, the eyes rolled 
upwards, and the breast heaved a sigh! ‘The excite- 
ment awoke me; I looked around, and all was dark 
and silent. I dozed again—the same scene was pre- 
sented to my mind—and while I was looking at the 
infant, two angels descended. They appeared young 
and beautiful, clothed in white robes with large white 
wings. Each one took an arm of the infant, and im- 
mediately ascended with it, out of my sight. The 
excitement awoke me again, I looked round and 
found it was day light. 

This was only a dream, though a real one; but it 
brings to remembrance a truth in the Bible, which it 
may be useful for Children to think upon. Our Sa- 
viour says, as recorded in Matt. 18: 10, ‘* 'Take heed 
that ye despise not one of these little ones: for I say 
unto you, that in heaven their angels do always be- 
hold the face of my Father which is in heaven.” 
May we not learn from this, that little children have 
guardian angels, who watch over and protect them? 
If so, let them never be afraid to be alone, or in the 
dark; but after praying to their Heavenly Father, 
feel secure and happy in his protection. 

The following anecdote of Rev. Dr. Morrison. 
formerly Missionary in China, gives a beautiful ex- 
ample in illustration of what we have said: Speak- 
ing of the reception of Dr. M. at the house of his 
Biographer, he says: ‘‘ As the notice had been very 
short, he was placed, for the first night, in our own 
chamber. By the side of his bed stood a crib, in 
which slept my little child. On awaking in the 
morning, she turned, as usual, to talk to her mother. 
Seeing a stranger where she expected to have found 
her parents, she looked round herself with a look of 
alarm, and fixing her eyes steadily upon his facc, she 
inquired, ‘*‘ Man, do you pray to God?” “Qh yes, 
my dear,” said Dr. Morrison, “every day. God is 
my best friend.” At once re-assured, the little girl 
laid her head contentedly upon her pillow, and fell 


fast asleep. She was ever after a great favorite with 
him.” 








VARIETY. 








The Watch.—Part 1. 





there were no intervening branches betwixt this 
and the precipice, the edge of which it nearly 
overhung, when in its natural position. As soon 
as the bough was warped to the necessary degree 
of tension, the mountaineer crept cautiously as 
near the extremity as he could with safety, follow- 
ed as cautiously by the bear; but the moment he 
saw his angry foe upon the bent branch, he dex- 
terously let himself down by the cord to the 
ground. The bear unexpectedly deprived of his 
victim, attempted to turn, in order to retrace his 
steps; no sooner however, had it relaxed its grasp 
of the bough for this purpose, than the hillman 
suddenly cut the chord, which had been securely 
tied to the stump ofa tree, and the depressed branch 
gained its original position with an irresistible mo- 
mentum. The suddenness and-vigor of the recoil 
shook the bear from his hold, launching it like the 
fragment of a rock from a catapult, into the empty 
air; uttering a stifled yell, it was hurled over the 
precipice, and falling with a dull crash upon the 
rocks beneath, and no doubt soon became. a prey 
to the vultures and jackals. The address with 
which the bold highlander accomplished this dan- 


What a wonder is the watch! that silent hand 
which warns thee of the progress of time, which runs 
the circle of the dial-plate, and tells thee that the hour 
is gone! Whence hath the hand its motion? Hath 
it life? hath itsense? Nay, my child, but open the 
watch, see there the springs and wheels, and chains, 
in perpetual operation. ‘Thou canst not understand 
the structure, but hence hath the hand its constant 
motion. Break but the spring, remove a wheel, and 
thou stoppest the movement-of the whole. 

In what continual activity is man! He builds, he 
plants, he journeys, he traverses the mighty ocean, he 
penetrates the bowels of the earth. Whencethen this 
toil, this constant agitation? From the restless spirit 
within. It commandeth, it prompteth, and the eye, 
the hand, the foot obey. It 
ous machine, the body, is at rest,—without motion, in 
the dust of death. [ Emblems. 





Scriptural. IMustratien. 


ing interesting Scriptural Illustration: —** Havi 


own sheep by name, &c. 


Sapetveth, and that curi- 


_ The Rev. John Hartly, who has travelled as a mis- 
sionary in Greece, records in his Journal, the follow- 
; 7 ng had 

my attention directed last night to the words, (John 
x. 3,)— The sheep hear His voice, and He calleth his 
I asked my man if it was 


NS 


ed me that it was, and that the sheep obeyed the 
shepherd when he called them by their names. ‘Tj, 
morning I had an opportunity of verifying the truth 
of this remark. Passing by a flock of sheep, I askeg 
the shepherd the same question which I put to m 
servant, and he gave me the same answer. I then 
bade him call one of his sheep. He did so, and it jp. 
stantly left its 9 ae and its companions and ran 
up to the hand of the shepherd, with signs of pleasure 
and with a prompt obedience which f had never be. 
fore observed in any animal. It is also true of the 
sheep in this i that @ stranger will they not 
follow, but flee from him; for they know not the voice 
of strangers. ‘The shepherd told me that many of 
his sbeep are still wild; that they had not yet learned 
their names; but that by teaching they would all learn 
them. The others which knew their names, he called 
tame. 








Talent. 


What we want in natural abilities may generally 
and easily be made up in industry; as a dwarf may 
keep pace with a giant, if he will but move his leg a 
little faster. ‘‘ Mother!’ said the Spartan boy, going 
to battle, ‘‘my sword is too short.” ‘Add a step to 
it,” was the reply. 





A Child’s Philosophy. 


Little G——, when playing the other day on a pile 
of wood, fell down a hurt himself.. As he lay cry- 
ing very bitterly, one of his friends passing by, lifted 
him up, and patting him on the head, said to him— 
** Come, my little boy, don’t cry; it will be well to- 
morrow.” ‘‘ Well,” said he, sobbing, ‘then I will 
not cry to-morrow.” 





Indian Virtue. 
A married woman,of the Shawnee nation, made 
this beautiful reply to aman whom she met in the 
woods, and who implored her to love and look on him. 
‘* Oulaman, my husband,” said she, “‘ who is forever 
before my eyes, hinders me from seeing you.” 





A Hypocrite is in the worst condition of any man 
upon earth; for he is hated of the world, because of 
his profession; and hated of God, because he has no 
more than profession. 





It is better to decide a difference between two ene- 
mies than friends, for one of our friends will certainly 
become an enemy, and one of our enemies a friend. 











POETRY. 








Written for the Youth’s Companion. 


THE LILLY. 
A SCHOOL PREMIUM. 

With its pure and stainless breast, 

See the graceful Lilly rise, 
Bearing on its snowy vest 

Pearly dew drops from the skies. 
Emblem of the youthful mind, 

Fresh from Nature’s pencil bright, 
By the culturer’s care refined 

For unfading robes of light. 
Fair one, may thy future life 

Like that flowret’s bosom be, 
Breathing grateful incense forth 

To the Power that nurtures thee. 


Hartford. 





TO MY SAILOR BOY. 

‘¢ When sailing on the ocean 

In foreign climes you roam, 
Oh, think with fond devotion, 

Upon your distant home; 
And never strive to smother,. 

But treasure up with joy, 
Remembrance of a mother, 

Who loves her Sailor Boy. 
When thunders loud are roaring: 

And vivid lightning flies, . 
The rain in torrents pouring, 

Sleep will depart my eyes; 
Tears will bedew my pillow, 

You all my dhoughie employ, 
‘Tossed on the angry: billow, 

A little Sailor Boy. 


Kind Providence protect you, 
And bring you back again. 

Your mother will expect you, 
Safe frem the troubled main. 

No, Heaven wilt not distress me, 
‘The Widow’s hope destroy; 








gerous exploit was as astonishing as it was novel. 








usual in Greece to give names to sheep. He inform-. 


Return once more to bless me, 
My little Sailor Boy.”* 





